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An  Old  Timer 


Fifty-Five  Years  Ago 

X  the  Spring  of  1859,  George  Tuttle, 
who  had  purchased  in  1857  the 
printing  and  book  binding  plant  of 
Sidney  Babcock,  publisher  and  printer,  was 
occupying  the  third  floor  of  the  brick  building 
on  the  East  side  of  State  street,  opposite  the 
present  Pitkin  street. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  on  the 
Xorth  side  of  Chapel  street,  West  of  the  pres- 
ent Xational  Xew  Haven  Bank,  was  the  plant 
of  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  successors  of  Storer  & 
Morehouse,  formerly  Storer  &  Stone. 

One  of  these  printeries,  that  of  Sidney  Bab- 
cock,  dated  back  for  many  years — to  1814, 
succeeding  the  Sidney  Press,  established  in 
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the  eighteenth  century.  While  Storer  & 
Stone  were  the  successors  of  William  Storer, 
who  was  in  business  prior  to  1848. 

Fire  in  the  building1  in  which  the  More- 
house  &  Taylor  printery  was  located  so 
damaged  the  structure  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  new  quarters  in  which  to  carry 
on  business.  A  satisfactory  location  could 
not  be  readily  secured  and  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Taylor — who  had  long  known  and  at 
one  time  had  been  quite  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Tuttle — that  if  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  plants  could  be  satisfactorily  brought 
about  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
This  view  was  at  once  concurred  in  by  Mr. 
Morehouse  and  the  matter  was  thereupon 
presented  to  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  the  preliminaries  were  soon 
arranged.  The  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  saved 
from  the  fire,  were  put  in  condition  and 
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removed  to  the  State  street  location,  and  in 
July,  1859,  the  firm  of  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor  entered  upon  its  long  and  honorable 
career  in  the  printing  industry.  The  location 
at  that  date  was  numbered  78  and  80  State 
street,  later  221  State  street,  and  finally  371 
State  street,  its  present  designation;  and 
where  the  firm  was  located  for  thirty-five  years, 
until,  in  1894,  the  new  building  for  the  firm  at 
Temple  and  Crown  streets  was  built. 

In  1867,  the  college  printer,  Ezekiel  Hayes, 
successor  of  Benjamin  L.  Hamlin,  died,  and 
the  business  was  purchased  by  his  former  fore- 
man, Morris  M.  Burdick.  Mr.  Burdick  found 
that  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry 
and  proposed  to  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor 
that  they  buy  out  the  business,  agreeing  to 
enter  their  employ  and  take  special  oversight 
of  the  college  work,  which  he  had  so  well  and 
faithfully  conducted  for  some  years.  The 
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firm  accepted  the  proposition  and  purchased 
and  removed  the  entire  plant  to  State  street, 
obtaining  additional  room  in  the  building  and 
placing  the  general  charge  of  the  college  work 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burdick,  who  held  it  until 
his  increasing  years  and  the  growth  of  that 
branch  of  the  business  caused  him  to  desire  to 
be  relieved  of  the  foremanship,  and  devote  his 
time  to  proof  reading.  Mr.  Burdick  remained 
with  the  firm  until  his  death  in  1895,  always 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  firm  and  to  the  work. 
In  the  forenoon  of  September  21,  1869,  a 
fire,  starting  in  a  store  on  the  ground  floor, 
swept  through  the  entire  building,  and  almost 
the  whole  plant — which  then  occupied  part  of 
the  second  floor  and  all  of  the  third  and  fourth 
floors — was  in  less  than  an  hour  a  heap  of 
ruins  in  the  cellar.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
adjoining  building  on  the  South,  used  by  the 
firm  as  a  stock  and  store  room,  was  uninjured 
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except  by  smoke,  and  most  of  the  occupants 
found  their  only  means  of  escape  through  this 
room,  which  was  safeguarded  by  iron  doors. 

A  hasty  consultation  was  held  by  the  part- 
ners and  that  afternoon  the  representative  of  a 
Xew  York  type  foundry,  summoned  by  tele- 
graph, was  on  hand  taking  orders  for  a  new 
outfit.  Some  type  was  saved,  new  machinery 
and  tools  were  soon  on  the  way,  and  after 
the  salvage  had  been  collected  and  tempo- 
rarily stored  in  a  building  on  Union  street, 
part  of  a  building  on  Artizan  street  was 
fitted  up  for  business,  and  with  unfailing  cour- 
age, notwithstanding  its  heavy  loss,  the  firm 
began  business  anew  in  its  temporary  loca- 
tion. The  good  will  and  friendliness  of  regular 
customers  and  others  kept  all  busy  in  filling 
orders,  and  early  in  December  the  State  street 
building — the  walls  of  which  were  nearly  intact, 
and  which  had  been  so  rebuilt  as  to  make  it 
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stronger  than  ever — was  again  occupied  by  the 
firm,  which,  with  more  room  and  better  facili- 
ties, was  able  to  care  for  its  increasing  business. 
Xone  of  the  employes  lost  a  day  by  reason  of 
the  fire,  their  services  being  turned  to  account 
in  removing  such  material  as  was  saved,  and 
later  in  fitting  up  the  Artizan  street  quarters. 

April  13,  1872,  the  senior  partner,  Mr. 
George  Tuttle,  died  suddenly,  after  a  long  and 
busy  life — a  loss  deeply  affecting  his  asso- 
ciates and  all  who  knew  him.  An  upright 
man,  of  sterling  integrity,  the  example  of 
his  life  is  an  abiding  inspiration. 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  the  writer,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Thomas  Teller,  of  many  books  for 
children,  popular  in  the  late  forties. 

His  son,  George  H.  Tuttle,  who  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  some  years,  was 
admitted  to  the  partnership  April  18,  1872, 
and  is  still  active  in  the  management. 
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August  1,  1891,  Mr.  George  W.  Taylor, 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  name — though 
then  the  senior  in  age — who  had  been  for  some 
months  incapacitated  by  illness  from  active 
participation  in  the  business,  passed  away, 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
leaving  a  record  of  honor  and  integrity  dear  to 
the  survivors  of  the  firm.  Early  in  October 
of  that  year  his  son,  Edward  Taylor,  who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  inherited  his  father's  interest, 
sold  his  share  of  the  business  to  John  H. 
Taylor,  a  grandson  of  the  original  senior  part- 
ner, Mr.  George  Tuttle.  The  new  partner 
was  not  related  to  the  original  junior  partner, 
but  had  also  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for 
some  years.  Of  course,  no  change  in  the  firm 
name  was  necessary  in  this  instance. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  Arthur  S.  Barnes, 
who  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1892  Yale  in 
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June,  entered  the  office,  and  in  1895  acquired 
an  interest  and  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  firm,  which  still  retained  its  original  name 
and  style. 

In  1894,  the  requirements  of  the  business 
demanding  larger  quarters,  the  two  senior 
members  of  the  firm  purchased  the  land  on  the 
Northeast  corner  of  Temple  and  Crown 
streets,  and  erected  a  five-story  building  for 
the  use  of  the  plant,  and  November  2,  1894, 
the  entire  equipment  was  installed  in  its 
present  location,  with  scarcely  any  interruption 
to  the  business.  The  ground  floor  was  divided 
into  six  stores,  five  of  which  were  rented,  one 
being  reserved ;  the  printing  and  binding  plant 
occupying  the  entire  four  upper  floors. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  the  first  store  on  Crown 
street,  which,  owing  to  demands  of  our  cus- 
tomers had  been  reserved  for  use  as  a  Sta- 
tionery store,  was  opened  for  business  and  was 
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a  success  almost  from  the  start.  In  1903  the 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  business  made 
more  room  necessary  and  the  adjoining  store 
was  taken  and  changes  made  by  which  the 
Stationery  department  was  doubled  in  size 
and  its  business  proportionately  increased. 

In  January,  1900,  Mr.  C.  S.  Morehouse,  who 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  retiring  from 
the  active  cares  of  business,  sold  out  his  entire 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor,  and  retired  from  all  connection  with 
the  business.  He  still  retained,  however,  his 
ownership  of  one-half  of  the  building,  the 
remaining  half  being  owned  by  Mr.  Tuttle. 
Notwithstanding  his  retirement  Mr.  More- 
house  was  always  interested  in  the  printing  art 
and  its  every  advance  and  improvement.  He 
passed  away  on  December  24,  1910.  Always 
active  in  good  works — for  many  years  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  printing  industry 
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of  the  State — the  termination  of  his  long  and 
useful  career  made  his  death  a  distinct  public 
loss. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Morehouse  made  it 
desirable  to  either  change  the  firm  name  or  to 
incorporate  under  the  old  name.  The  latter 
course  was  decided  upon,  and  on  January  15, 
1900,  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany was  incorporated;  and  on  February  1, 
1900,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Morehouse  was 
purchased  by  the  Company,  which  consisted 
of  the  remaining  partners  and  of  Roger  W. 
Tuttle,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  since  soon 
after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1895.  He 
is  grandson  of  the  original  senior  partner,  and 
son  of  the  present  senior  member.  Conse- 
quently, three  generations  of  that  name  have 
been  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
business  since  the  name  of  Tuttle,  Morehouse 
&  Taylor  first  came  into  existence. 


In  July,  1901,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Barnes,  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  who  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  several  years,  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  company  and  removed  to  Bristol,,  his  for- 
mer home,  where  he  regained  his  health  and  is 
now  successfully  conducting  the  Bristol  Press, 
as  well  as  a  well-equipped  plant  for  general 
printing. 

In  February,  1904,  the  growth  of  business 
compelled  the  removal  of  the  business  office 
from  its  location  on  the  second  floor  to  the 
store  on  the  ground  floor,  123  Temple  street, 
on  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Crown  streets, 
its  present  quarters. 

In  1907  we  were  asked  to  take  the  agency 
for  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  makes 
of  filing  cabinets  and  office  supplies.  Though 
we  felt  somewhat  averse  to  engaging  in 
additional  lines,  we  were  pleased  at  being 
approached  by  a  manufacturer  of  such  wide 
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repute,  and  after  some  hesitation  accepted  the 
agency.  From  this  has  grown  our  Systems 
department,  which  so  increased  that  in  May, 
1909,  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  store  at 
179  Crown  street,  adjoining  the  Stationery 
department,  and  have  now  a  complete  line  of 
the  highest  quality  of  wood  and  steel  Filing 
Cabinets,  Safes,  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  and 
general  office  supplies. 

With  all  these  side  lines  our  general  business 
has  kept  pace,  and  has  our  chief  and  most 
careful  attention.  Our  aims  are,  as  ever,  to 
produce  the  best  printing,  and  our  careful 
attention  to  details  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  steady  growth  of  our  business. 

Late  in  1910,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  White,  who  had 
entered  the  office  as  bookkeeper  in  1901,  and 
whose  sterling  worth  had  been  recognized  early 
in  the  year  by  his  election  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, was  taken  seriously  ill.  Though  making 
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a  long  and  brave  fight,  he  was  unable  to  regain 
his  health,  and  died  in  June,  1911,  mourned 
by  all  his  associates. 

February  1,  1911,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  the  preceding  Spring  with 
the  original  owners,  the  company  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Morehouse  and  from 
Mr.  Tuttle,  their  joint  interest  in  the  land  and 
building  occupied  by  the  company  since  1894. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are 
George  H.  Tuttle,  president;  John  H.  Taylor, 
treasurer ;  and  Roger  W.  Tuttle,  secretary. 
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HIS  little  history  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  mention  of  the 
heads  of  departments  who  have  so 
carefully  and  loyally  carried  out  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  proprietors  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  printing.  Graver  and  Lyons,  Burdick  and 
Sheppard,  whose  supervision  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  above  forty  down  to  thirty  years 
were  so  marked,  have  passed  away.  Hun- 
gerford,  who  for  nearly  forty-five  years 
supervised  the  job  room,  is  incapacitated  by 
illness  from  active  participation  in  the  work, 
but  is  still  one  of  us.  Paulin  and  Nettleton 
have  preferred  to  lay  down  the  added  cares, 
though  still  active  participants  in  their  dif- 
ferent departments.  Augur,  working  hand  in 
hand  with  one  of  us  for  over  fifty  years,  is 
still  ready  for  any  call  upon  him,  and  his 
active  supervision  and  his  special  ability 
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and  high  aims  are  as  strong  and  virile  as 
ever.  Benham,  who  grew  up  with  us,  Hill, 
Bridgwater  and  Cunningham,  are  ever  look- 
ing out  for  our  best  interests.  Cox,  in  charge 
of  the  proof  room,  is  always  on  the  alert;  and 
Currie,  in  charge  of  linotype  machines,  adds  to 
his  careful  supervision  of  machines  and  manu- 
scripts in  working  hours,  many  hours  of  outside 
time  for  the  commendable  objects  of  the  New 
Haven  Employes'  Tuberculosis  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, and  thereby  for  the  helping  of 
mankind. 

And  other  fellow  workers,  faithful,  loyal 
and  true,  are  ever  helping  us  to  press  forward 
to  and  to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  the  "art 
preservative  of  all  arts." 
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